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by name, had published a book, The Impending Crisis of the South,
possibly aided by a group of Republicans. It was addressed to the
submerged white classes in the South. This volume was an indictment
bristling with statistics designed to arouse his fellow southerners to the
burdens which slavery imposed upon them. Revolution was preached
in no uncertain terms. Thousands of copies were sold, and so effective a
document was it that the Republicans decided to use it for campaign
purposes. They planned to supervise the preparation of a compendium,
somewhat shorter and easier to read. Just at the close of the short session
in March, the leading Republican Congressmen had signed an endorse-
ment of a plea for funds from Republican subscribers to print this com-
pendium. Their endorsement had been sent out in circular form. Now
the Democrats seized it.
Democratic editorial batteries had already blazed forth the charge
that John Brown's Raid was the direct result of revolutionary doctrines,
such as were preached in Helper's Impending Crisis. The nation would
not be safe if those who preached such incendiary dogma were in
power. All peace-loving men must fight such dangerous irresponsibles.
The hope was that once again a conservative coalition might be rallied;
the anti-Lecompton men might be dissuaded from traffic with the
Republicans; and the southern American-Whigs might be prevailed
upon to join the southern Democrats in a union to prevent Republican
control of the House.
Two grave .difficulties stood in the way. Recent successes in the 1859
elections had raised the hopes of the Americans and accentuated their
natural distaste for fraternizing with their ancient enemies. Further-
more, the administration had been so bitter in its warfare upon the
anti-Lecomptonites that most of them, particularly the eight outside
Illinois, owed their return to Congress to the Republicans and were
therefore under obligations. Had not the Sherman-Forney negotiations
gone too far to permit the election of a non-Republican speaker? Such
was the perplexing situation as Congress assembled, one which made
much trading inevitable.2
On the Saturday preceding the opening session the party caucuses
were held, and sectionalism marred them all. The Democrats found as
they anticipated that they could not muster full party strength. Eight